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Something about rugsels. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Our engagement at Liege was with Liszt and Janin, 
apropos of the Beethoven Cantata of the former. Though 
Liszt either was, or affected to be, indifferent about it, his 
friends were very desirous that he should have it adapted to 
English, French, and Italian words, in order that it might 
be performed in England, France, and Italy. Janin under- 
took the French and enlisted us for the English version, 
which as we neither of us knew one word of the German 
tongue, in which Dr. Wollf’s verses are clothed, was a some- 
what confident enterprise. We were to have met at Liege, 
on the 30th Aug., at the Hotel de I’ Furope, to dine together, 
and arrange particulars. On arriving, however, we found 
Janin, but no Liszt—instead of him his friends M. M. Le- 
fevre * and Belloni, who informed us that Liszt was detained 
at Cologne by illness, his jaundice having changed for the 
worse, and his medical adviser positively refusing him per- 
mission to leave his chamber. So we dined together at the 
hotel, and the Cantata remained in statu quo. 

After dinner the conversation, as might have been ex- 
pected, turned upon Liszt. Whatever may have been the 
faults of the great pianist, he certainly possesses the secret of 
engaging the enthusiasm of his friends to a remarkable ex- 
tent. Many anecdotes of him were related by M. Lefevre, 
which tended to establish his reputation for lavish generosity 
on a still firmer basis. We shall merely allude to one. In 
St. Petersburgh, according to M. Lefevre, Liszt actually 
sacrificed eighty thousand rubles, which had been secured to 





* An extensive manufacturer of pianofortes at Cologne, of whom we 
have én in one of our letters on the Bonn ean whose 
house was residing during bis recent illness, 





him, for the sake of some unfortunate sons of Poland, in 
whose favour he consented to lend his name, influence, and 
talent, at a concert, a few days before his own first concert 
was to have taken place. By this act he not only was com- 
pelled to abandon a large sum of money, but he mortally 
offended the Autocrat of all the Russias, who was inclined to 
have been substantially his friend; and he was moreover 
counselled by a good-natured nobleman to leave St. Peters- 
burgh immediately. Liszt adopted the counsel, and Jaughed at 
the adventure, little heeding that by leaving St. Petersburgh, 
ere he had explored its mines of wealth, he sacrificed a bril- 
liant and certain fortune. Never was an artist visiting the 
Russian capital in so likely a condition to have acquired a 
handsome independance as Liszt, but to the impulsive chi- 
valry which is his darling passion, he sacrificed this as well as 
twenty other opportunities of the kind. That Liszt considers 
himself the first pianist in the world, we have every reason to 
believe, indeed he hardly attempts to conceal the opinion he 
entertains of his own supremacy. We shall not dispute the 
question with him here, but to show. that the lofty idea he 
cherishes of himself does not prevent him from appreciating 
others, we will cite his very curious and flattering dedication 
to his greatest rival, Madame Pleyel—/a tete la plus couronnee 
de fleurs du genie qu’il y ait en Europe.t This dedication 
is affixed to a Fantasia, on airs from Norma, the most out- 
rageously difficult of all the composer’s works. It is literally 
though carelessly translated. 


Co Mavame Plevel. 
Madame, 


Behold, dear and ravishing colleague, a fantasia, loaded 
and overloaded with ios, octaves, and those stale common-places, 
affectedly brilliant and extraordinary, with which many others of our 
colleagues, not very ravishing by the way, stum and assassinate us in- 
cessantly, to such an extent that the ears of all of us are ringing with 
them. Nevertheless such is the magic of your person and of your talent, 
that if you will not disdain to run over these few pages of reminiscences 
with your inimitable fingers, I have not the least doubt that will 

luce the most magnificent effect. Schott, whom our common d 
lioz, with no great ingenuity, ae to aa Beauty in the 
wood, (for, certes, he does not sleep v ly when there is 
question of publishing a heap of good and bad music) is entirely of my 





+ La Belgique Musicale, January 25, 1844, 
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advice in this matter.* The author and editor humbly claim, then, your 
patronage for this composition, fort composite, and place it at your feet 
and in your hands; the publi in entreating you to play it often 
to that public which cannot tire of admiring you, and myself in asking 
you for a little compassion for my not knowing better howto employ 
my time than in writing all sorts of common-places. 


A thousand duties, ever renewed ! 


Weimar, January, 1844. Faanz Liszt. 


Those who know Liszt will admit that all the anecdotes in 
the world could not give a better idea of the man than this 
dedication to his “ dear and ravishing colleague.” Liszt’s 
admiration for the talent and esprit of Madame Pleyel is 
unbounded. We could cite a hundred proofs of it. At 
Bonn, during the ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
two new streets (the Beethoven and the Liszt), expressing to 
him how much we had been delighted with Madame Pleyel’s 
performance of the Concert Stuck of Weber, we enquired 
what was his motive for having invited her to play, thinking 
to ourselves that it was a great proof of liberality on his part 
to hazard the concurrence of so dangerous a rival. ‘‘Ma- 
dame Pleyel,” he replied, “is not only great among female 
pianists, but great among the greatest artists in the world, 
and for that reason, I considered it due to herself, and to Bee- 
thoven, to entreat her co-operation at the Beethoven Festival.” 
This was generous as well as just. One morning, in Brussels, 
we were at M. Schott’s music warehouse, with Madame 
Pleyel, when a young German artist presented himself to her, 
with a card of introduction from Liszt, of which the following 
is a verbal fac- simile :-— 





F, Liszr 


charge son ami, F. Kroll, de mille amicales et 
admiratives tendresses pour son ravissant collegue, 
Marie Pleyel. Le susdit Kroll a deja eu le trés 
grand plaisir d’admirer “‘ La Sybille,’”’ aux fétes de 
Bonn.—-Rue de l’ Observaloire, 5, Porte Schaerbeck, 
Brucelles. 











“ La Sybille” is the soubriguet which was administered 
to Madame Pleyel by the spiritual Vicomte de Launay, 
alias Mdlle. Delphine Gay, alias Madame Emile Gérar- 
din, in the columns of La Presse. Some of the enthusiastic 
admirers of the fair pianist complain that she was not 
likened to something more heavenly, or at least more earthly. 
But to return to our after-dinner‘confabulation at Liege. Jules 
Janin emulated the enthusiasm of M. Lefevre in Liszt’s favor, 
and the charming Madame Janin was the echo of her hus- 
band’s thoughts. This alone would have inclined us in his 
behalf, for Jules Janin is one in whom the nobility of heart 
and mind are equally prominent—nature has blessed him 





* Liszt alluded to M. Schott of Mayence—not to our excellent friend 
at Brussels. He confounded the two, perhaps intentionally. 





twofold, with a dazzling intellect and a fund of the truest 
sentiment, So that all things considered, and the prejudice 
of his friends in especial, it is not to be wondered at that the 
health of Liszt was drunk with unexceptionable good-will by 
all of us. 

The next morning we separated, and Janin returned to 
Paris by Lille. Desirous to inspect the beauties of the river 
Meuse—which had been strongly recommended to us by the 
Rev. Mr. Jenkins, English Minister at Spa, a very-agreeable 
and obliging gentleman, whose acquaintance we made in 
travelling from Liege to Pepinster, on our road to Spa— 
we took the steam-boat for Namur at twelve o’clock, and ar- 
rived at six o'clock at that picturesque but melancholy 
looking town, We were well rewarded for our trouble. The 
scenery of the Meuse, a noble river which runs through the 
heart of Liege, is enchanting. In cliaracter it somewhat re- 
sembles the Wye, though it is on a larger scale, and much 
more romantic. But it would be out of place in a mu- 
sical journal, or we could descant in the style of “‘ Murray’s 
Hand-book,” on the manifold beauties of this charming river. 
Our trip was rendered doubly pleasant by the society of 
a young Belgian practitioner of divinity, on the point of 
taking orders, whose acquaintance we made by chance on 
deck. One more generally instructed, more evidently 
amiable, or more entirely unassuming, we never met. Liberal 
as well as intelligent, he confessed to us how he had long 
wavered between the Catholic and the Protestant beliefs, till 
at last he was absolutely decided for the religion of his 
country and his early life—the first-named. Our young 
friend was no advocate of the Jesuits, though he considered 
the Juif Errant of Eugéne Sue a bad as well as a dull book, 
and declared his belief that its aim was to disfavour the 
Christian religion, under the guise of belaboring a particular 
sect, As a proof of his general reading, and unbigoted way 
of thinking, he talked as freely of Spinoza, Hobbes, and even 
Voltaire, as of Bossuet, Fenelon and Pascal. He was a great 
admirer of Descartes, and a great abominator of Jeremy Ben- 
tham and Victor Cousin. He was acquainted with all kinds of 
literature, poetry, history, romance, the drama, philosophy, 
&c., ancient and modern, and was the only person we ever 
met (but one) that had read Vanini. He recited to us some 
brilliant passages from a new pamphlet by Cormenin, a well- 
known French political writer.— Oui ou non”—which he 
carried in his hand, and for which he expressed considerable 
admiration. The isolated passages pleased us well enough, 
but the whole brochure was a very lame attempt on the part 
of M. Cormenin to excuse his having ratted from the liberal 
to the conservative party. Attracted by the society of our 
young divine, we abandoned the hotel recommended to us by 





our host at Liege (a hotel, with a very hard name, involving 
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several z’s and x’s, which we have forgotten), and accom- 
panied him to a humble Auberge in the rue Grognon, kept 
_ by one Phillippe Gerard, and called the Hotel de lu Grosse 
Orange. Here we dined, supped, slept, and breakfasted the 
next morning—simply but comfortably—for a very reasonable 
sum. After dinner we strolled into the streets of Namur— 
but it was nearly dark, and moreover, being Sunday, all the 
shops were closed, and we saw little or nothing, but a 
gloomy, heavy, methodistical looking town, half-buried in 
the increasing shade of darkness. So we entered a cabaret, 
ordered some punch, and held a long dispute on the question 
of the propriety of marriage being forbidden to priests. We 
were for the connubiality of the cucullus, but our companion 
held the opposite side. He said that in his heart he wished 
it could be, but reason and reflection had convinced him that 
it was impossible. At the same time he owned that he had 
never been an anchorite, and that in several inward disputes 
between his reason and his will, the latter had but too fre- 
quently come off the conqueror, We were mutually pleased 
with each other’s conversation—he with our, perhaps, too 
daring latitidinarianism (a novelty to him), we with his ex- 
ceeding modesty and candour—to say nothing of his reading, 
which, though he had scarcely numbered twenty summers, 
left ours far in the rear. On our way back we entered two 
or three bookseller’s shops which we found open, for the 
purpose of purchasing a couple of small books or pamphlets, 
to exchange, as mementos of our pleasant though transient 
acquaintance—but on Sunday, the Namurites, true Metho- 
dists, would sell us nothing—so in lieu of changing books we 
changed cards—and thus welearnt the name of our companion— 


Etienne (Charles)—Rozoy, France. 


He spoke not a word of English, and knew not a note 
of music, so we must perforce beg pardon of the reader for 
having introduced him to his acquaintance. But he was so 
intelligent, and so amiable, and so little like a Jesuit, that we 
could not help it ! 

The next morning we were up at four to breakfast. Be- 
fore five our new acquaintance mounted into the diligence for 
Dinant, and after a hearty shake of the hand, and a sincerely 
expressed hope that we might some day meet again, we left 
him, and proceeded through the dull streets, dimly lighted by 
the grey eyes of a misty dawn, to the railway station, and in 
less than half an hour we were rushing off at a tremendous 
speed towards Brussels. For about twenty miles the road is 
romantic and beautiful—afterwards it becomes flat and mono- 
tonous, albeit cultivated and manufacturous. Before noon we 
were once more in Brussels, at the Hotel des Princes. We 
wrote letters to London till four, and at half-past four we 
found ourselves with Madame Pleyel, who received us with 





the welcome of an old friend, and introduced us to one, who 
we fervently trust will not be an ephemeral acquaintance— 
the worthy and intelligent M. Schott, a man moulded after 
Nature’s happiest fashion. 
Something about Brussels, next time, dear reader, 
J. W. D. 


(The sequel in our next.) 








The Princess’s Theatre, 


MR, MACREADY’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


Ovr notice of Mr. Macready’s first appearance at this theatre 
was suspended last week, in consequence of our utter inability 
to procure a place on the night of his first performance. 
We intend criticising at some length one of his performances 
every week, on its first representation. We do not agree 
with the morning journals of last week, who dismissed their 
strictures, with observing, that it was too late in the day to 
animadvert on delineations so generally known. We our- 
selves see reasons manifold for minutely entering into an 
examination of the tragedian’s characters, In the first place, 
those who hurry to the theatre to behold a favourite per- 
formance, sustained by a favourite actor, are most eager to 
read the criticisms in the journals, to learn whether their ob- 
servations are agreeable to the recognised standard of 
literary jurisdiction, the very opposition of sentiments adding 
a spur to their desire; secondly, as lovers of theatrical repre- 
sentations, we are anxious to discover and propound whether 
the performer reposing on his first views is content with ex- 
hibiting the character in all the lights and shades of his ac- 
customed delineation, or, turning aside from his wonted 
impressions, whether he hath made the part more striking by 
novelty, or more lucid by alteration ; thirdly, time may have 
caused a revolution in our own opinions, which would neces- 
sarily lead us into a new field of comment; and lastly, there 
are always numbers among the rising generation who witness 
the performance for the first time, and cannot be supposed to 
rest satisfied with the distilled remarks of hesitating news- 
papers. From all which reasons we think there are sufficient 
grounds to authorise a notice of some extent on Mr. 
Macready’s performance. 

Monday night, October the 13th, 1845, will henceforward 
be the Hegira in the dramatic annals of the Princess’s 
theatre. ‘‘Hamlet” was announced for Macready’s first per- 
formance. Since the days of Edmund Kean’s first appearance 
after his return from America, we have witnessed nothing 
like the excitement in front of the theatre. From as early as 
half-past three o’clock the doors were besieged, and as. the 
time drew near for their opening, the crowd became so great, 
as literally to block up the foot-path from Wells-street to 
Great Titchfield-street, and the line of vehicles seemed in- 
terminable. Seeing the impossibility of gaining access to 
the doors at six o'clock, we retired to a coffee-house, and 
waited until a few minutes to seven, when we hoped the 
crowd would have passed in, and there might be chance of 
standing room. On our return to the theatre, it seemed as 
if the performance had just concluded.. Hundreds who could 
not procure places were issuing from the entrance door, and 
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a rush of new comers elbowing their way to the pit and 
boxes, caused inextricable confusion and annoyance. After 
some time, pressed onwards by the mass behind, we arrived 
at the dress-circle lobby. There was not room to see the 
drop curtain. We tried the upper boxes, and then the slips, 
with the same result. The play had proceeded without our 
being able to catch a single word, from the hurrying of feet 
to and fro, and expressions of annoyance on all sides from 
the incommoded ; and we were about to retire, seeing the 
utter uselessnes of further remaining, when suddenly a cry, 
as if from a forest of lions, arose, shaking the very foundations 
of the theatre. On it rolled in one unbroken roar for up- 
wards of four minutes, then seemed about to subside, when, 
as if gathering new strength from its momentaneous de- 
clension, it increased to a perfect whirlwind of human voices. 
The Times said, the applause on Mr. Macready’s appearance 
endured for nearly ten minutes. This is rather hyperbolical 
for that very veritable journal. "When we say the uproar con- 
tinued for nearly seven minutes, we are nearer the truth. It 
was indeed a reception rarely witnessed on any stage. Mr. 
O’Connell’s reception at Covent Garden at the Corn Law 
League alone surpassed it in our recollection. But Politics 
hath a stronger stimulant than Art —Passion and Prejudice 
are more tyrannous than Appreciation and Favouritism. 

On Friday evening, Hamlet was repeated, when the con- 
gregation was fully as great ason the Monday. By reaching 
the theatre earlier than on the preceding niglit, and by dint 
of perseverance, we at last contrived to obtain a standing 
place, from which point we had barely a view of one corner 
of the proscenium. We were dreadfully incommoded during 
the performance, indeed, so much so, as to feel ourselves 
theatened with serious indisposition, and we fear many 
present will not soon forget the effects of the crush and the 
heat. The play was interrupted frequently throughout the 
evening by outcries of annoyance, and the aid of the police 
to carry off the refractory was called into requisition more 
than once. Under such disadvantageous circumstances did 
we hearken to “ Hamlet.” 

Macready’s Hamlet is perfectly original in its conception. 
His interpretation is as distinct from any other performance 
we ever witnessed of the part, as though it were a totally 
different character. Thus, independent of its merits, his 
delineation is novel and surprising. When commen- 
tators have disagreed about the constitutional features of 
the young Prince, actors may well be allowed to differ as to 
his dramatic requisites; nor is it possible ever to arrive at, 
nor would anything be gained in the attaining, an inviolable 
standard by which the performer might regulate his con- 
ception and execution. John Kemble, with Young and 
Charles Kemble, following in his wake, treated Hamlet as a 
man of high philosophic temperament, weighed down by cir- 
cumstances and fate. Hence the philosophy of the part was, 
by these celebrated actors, rather propounded as an essential 
constituent of the mind of the Prince, than as sentiments 
extorted from the young schoolman by the exigencies of the 
moment. In the sentiments of Hamlet we certainly recog- 
nise the most exquisite philosophy, but viewing his character 
apart from his “large discourse,” we surely cannot award 
him the robe of the Stoic. May we not account for all this 
subtlety of thought, this profound wisdom, in considering 
Hamlet endowed with the highest mental capacity, and re- 
membering he is fresh from the University, without clothing 
him in the garb of a philosopher? Have we not numberless 
instances of the highest genius, and the weakest practical 


force being amalgamated in the same “ fleshly tenement ?” 















Hamlet appears to us a youth of the highest intellectual 
capacity, and of a most amiable disposition, but irritable and 
‘infirm of purpose,” wavering and irresolute, and even to 
the last incapable of revenging his father’s death, to which 
he was called by supernatural summons and internal con- 
viction. Let us hear himself on his own irresolution. 


‘* What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more! 
Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability of God-like reason 
To fust in us unused. Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever, three parts coward,—I do not know 
pad bbe cine say, this thing’s to do; 


Sith, I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do’t. ~ 
How stand I then, 


That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep ? 


Again he says— 


Yet I 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 
Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn’'d defeat was made. 
——. It cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal.— a 

Even the noble speech commencing, “I have of late, (but, 
wherefore, I know not), lost all my mirth,” seems to usa 
display of eloquence to lead Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
into a supposition of his madness, since it is certainly a wan 
dering away from the subject, and Mr. Macready, differing 
from all his predecessors, treated it so. It does indeed admit 
of a doubt, for the speech is one of the most godlike that ever 
fell from human lips; but if it have no purpose with regard 
to the scene, we can only vindicate its intention as above, ‘or 
convict Shakspeare, of what he cannot be convicted else- 
where, of interpolating a speech for the sake of the poetry, 

It is thus Macready appears to interpret the character 
throughout, and if his conception be right, the execution must 
be pronounced almost faultless. We shall now proceed: to 
criticise the perf. rmance seriatim. 

In the first soliloquy, Mr. Macready may be charged with 
too specious a display of his art. There was more struggle 
than ease, more artifice than nature. This was also some- 
what conspicuous in his first scene with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus. The first and second scene with the ghost exhibited 
the great tragedian in all the grandeur of dramatic excellence, 
The whole of this awful scene could not be surpassed. . Nor 
can we soon forget the exquisite pathos of the tones in which 
he pronounced the words, “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit,” 
when the spectre calls on Horatio and Marcellus to ‘ swear,” 
from beneath the earth. It was the very echo of a soul 
sorrowing for what it loved. The whole of the second, act 
was fine. It can hardly be a matter of question, that in sar- 
sastic levity, in quick reciprocation of retort or ta phrase, 
Mr. Macready surpasses all his great rivals. Hence’ his 
first scene with Polonius after he assumes his madness, and 
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draws from the treasury of the theatre a handsome salary ; whilst the 
Author, upon whose brains he exists, humbly contents himself upon a 
miserable nightly pittance, or is forced, by necessity, to dispose of his 
production for a sum which the pampered actor would treat with the 
utmost contempt. The Vocalist is: the idol of the fashionable world, 
and, as a clase, their position is enviable in the extreme. Wherever they 
deign to move, their path is strewed with gold, and the air perfumed 
with bouquets. Their life consists of a series of triumphs; and a re- 
cord of their movements is second only in interest to the Court-circular. 
The Composer, in the mean time, is earning a comparatively scanty 
livelihood by teaching the piano-forte and singing to a select circle of 
young ladies and gentlemen, who consider music merely as a fashionable 
polish, warranted to make them shine, whegever they may think proper 
to use it. The Instrumentalist, like the Vocalist, from the commence- 
ment of his study, steadily keeps one object in view. Whatever may be, 
abstractedly, his love for the art, his whole thoughts are devoted to the 
best means of fixing the attention of the auditors, not upon the beauty 
of the composition he is performing, but upon the performer himself, 
To this end, works requiring a great amount of manual dexterity, are 
invariably selected; and thus the intellectual Musician too often advances 
in the public estimation in exact proportion as he sinks in his own. 

Many years ago I recollect calling upon a pianist, who, urged by the 
example of many around him, had precisely pursued the system I have 
here mentioned. As I was ascending the staircase, 1 heard him per- 
forming Handel’s little gem of the ‘‘ Harmonious blacksmith,” with 
variations. This he interpreted to such perfection that I could not help 
— outside, in order that I might allow him to finish it undisturbed. 

unadorned simplicity aud quaint character of this composition so 
delighted me that I felt as if I had suddenly breathed an air purer and 
fresher than that to which 1 had been hitherto accustomed, _ When I 
entered the room I observed that he hid the piece of music which he 
had just been performing under a large book, and placing a modern 
Fantasia,abounding with the most perplexing difficulties before him, tried 
to appear as ifhe were thoroughly at his ease. Upon my expressing to 
him an earnest desire that he would again delight me by performing the 
unfashionable air of the ‘' Harmonious blacksmith,’’ be appeared 
actually lost in astonishment. ‘‘ And io you really,” he said, “ prefer 
such simple music to this wonderful piece, which everybody is trying to 
play, and which nobody but those who are gifted with the greatest 
agility of finger can hope to succeed in.” 

“ Candidly,’’ said I, ‘‘ let me assure you that I know not when you 
have given me so much pleasure in your presence, as I have experienced 
this morning by listening outside your room door.—Is it possible that 
you do not like these musical trifles ?’’ 

“ Hush!’ said he, looking cautiously round, ‘‘If I am to give my 
real opinion, let us be quite certain that nobody is listening.’’ Then, 
taking the Fantasia from the instrument, and throwing it into the middle 
of the room, ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘if I could exercise my own free will, 
not one note of such ephemeral productions as these should ever find a 
place upon my piano-forte.’’ 

* But,” I, “if you really dislike it, why do you invariably play 
this class of music whenever you are heard in public.” 

“ Because,”’ said he, ‘‘I follow the fashion, and intend that the 
public shall admire me instead of the music. Instrumental performance 
is now a thing to be seen—not to be heard, as it used to be. If, there- 
fore, we were to choose eloquent compositions, which should speak to 
thé souls of our audience, we should only succeed in securing their 
admiration for the composer, and we should merely be considered as 
secondary in the affair.—No, no, my friend, simple and unaffected music, 
such as you have just admired, is a luxury to be enjoyed in private; and, 
since you have really caught me in the fact, I trust that you will have 
the kindness not to mention it.’’ , 

“ Depend npon it,” said I, “that I will not injure yonr reputation, 
by telling the truth ; but do you not think it very probable that if some 
of the ms which you have now mentioned, were to be some 
tines played. in public, very many of the audience would fully appreciate 

em ? 

“ Certainly,’’ said he; ‘‘ But who will be bold enough to make the 
experiment ? Music is now classed, not according to its deauty, but 
according to ite dificulty. Any person, therefore, who dares to go 
against. the stream, must be content to be laughed at until he has 
proved himself right; and, as most of our instrumentalists prefer 
applause to laughter, the matter is not likely to be put to the test. I 
have, at this moment, two or three trifles by Beethoven and Mozart 
which, ‘to me, are the perfection of simplicity and elegance.’’ 

“ And if you were to play them, before a mixed company,” said I, 
“what would be the effect 2”? 

“The majority would say that I had ‘gone off in my playing,’ said 
he ; playthy being primary, and niusic secondary. Many persons would 





laugh at the absurdity of my performing such ‘ childish’ music ; and my 
pupils would declare that they could play it themselves quite as well.” 

* But do they play it?” inquired I. 

‘* Decidedly not,’’ said he; ‘‘ and, being thus disowned both by mas- 
ter and pupil, many of our most delightful little pieces are unfortunately 
lost for ever. Take it as ageneral rule, my friend, that any composition, 
however beautiful it may be, which has once been branded as ‘easy,’ 
can never hope to be again admitted into the drawing-rooms of private 
families. If, therefore, you have an irresistible desire to hear them, do 
as you have done this morning—call upon a professor when he least 
expects you, walk as softly as possible up the staircase, and listen at 
the door.” 

This conversation occurred when I was very young, but every word of 
it has dwelt upon my mind, and I have, since then, of course, had fre- 
quent opportunities of personally proving the truth of my friend’s 
remarks. Yet, in considering the matter attentively, I can scarcely 
bring myself to believe that the public are really so much to be blamed 
as the professor himself. Why, for instance, let me ask, are Beeth- 
oven’s piano-forte sonatas scarcely ever performed at concerts? Not 
because the public do not like to hear them, but because the pianist does 
does not like to play them. Because he feels that the audience will go 
away talking more of Beethoven than of himself; and because, like the 
great actors of the present day, he will insist upon it that the creator 
shall invariably be secondsry to the executor. : 

The unhealthy state which music has assumed, in consequence of 
this must be sufficiently apparent to all. In literature, works which 
have once taken a high rank, remain there by the force of their excel- 
lence. We hear nothing of their becoming antiquated on account of ' 
their simplicity; nor do school-boys, who have advanced to words of 
five ‘syllables, disdain to pronounce those which consist only of two. 
Reprints of standard works, are continually being issued, and the fame 
of a modern author does not eclipse that of his predecessor. Music, 
however, passés away, nobody can say why. Now and then, when a 
piece is suddenly brought to light in the study of the professor or ama- 
teur, he finds, to his surprise, that it is a charming little trifle ; yet, after 
playing it over once or twice with the utmost enjoyment, it is thrown 
by with the lumber, and thought of no more. Thus many of our best 
works appear, for some unaccountable reason, to have been decently and 
quietly superannuated ; and, although they are really as fresh and vigor- 
ous as ever, according, I presume to the rules of superannuation, we 
must never think of calling them again iuto active service. 

Once more, I say, let the experiment of performing good piano-forte 
works in public be fairly tried. The custom of dispensing with an or- 
chestra at the benefit concerts affords ample opportunity for the trial ; 
and there can be no reason why the piano-forte should be solely given 
up to gymnastic exercises. Let Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Dussek, and 
others be placed before the public in the best manner, and I have little 
doubt that the pieces which are capable of delighting the professor in his 
study, will, ere long, become the stock favorites of the concert-room. 


@riginal Correspondence. 
OLDERSHAW VERSUS FLOWERS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg to apologise to Mr. Flowers for not replying to his letter earlier, 
but the delay was inevitable. 

With respect to the first quotation, if Mr. F. refers to my letter, he 
will see by the examples produced, that I mean that intervals of pre- 
cisely the same size, cannot come in succession, while proceeding in the 
same direction. There are, it is true, in the chord of the dominant- 
seventh, two minor thirds in succession, but of these, the upper is much 
the smaller. The seale which I gave is another instance, and is in 
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a rush of new comers elbowing their way to the pit and 
boxes, caused inextricable confusion and annoyance. After 
some time, pressed onwards by the mass. behind, we arrived 
at the dress-circle lobby. There was not room to see the 
drop curtain. We tried the upper boxes, and then the slips, 
with the same result. The play had proceeded without our 
being able to catch a single word, from the hurrying of feet 
to and fro, and expressions of annoyance on all sides from 
the incommoded ; and we were about to retire, seeing the 
utter uselessnes of further remaining, when suddenly a cry, 
as if from a forest of lions, arose, shaking the very foundations 
of the theatre. On it rolled in one unbroken roar for up- 
wards of four minutes, then seemed about to subside, when, 
as if gathering new strength from its momentaneous de- 
clension, it increased to a perfect whirlwind of human voices. 
The Times said, the applause on Mr. Macready’s appearance 
endured for nearly ten minutes. This is rather hyperbolical 
for that very veritable journal. When we say the uproar con- 
tinued for nearly seven minutes, we are nearer the truth. It 
was indeed a reception rarely witnessed on any stage. Mr. 
O’Connell’s reception at Covent Garden at the Corn Law 
League alone surpassed it in our recollection. But Politics 
hath a stronger stimulant than Art —Passion and Prejudice 
are more tyrannous than Appreciation and Favouritism. 

On Friday evening, Hamlet was repeated, when the con- 
gregation was fully as great ason the Monday. _ By reaching 
the theatre eaylier than on the preceding niglit, and by dint 
of perseverance, we at last contrived to obtain a standing 
place, from which point we had barely a view of one corner 
of the proscenium. We were dreadfully incommoded during 
the performance, indeed, so much so, as to feel ourselves 
theatened with serious indisposition, and we fear many 
present will not soon forget the effects of the crush and the 
heat. The play was interrupted frequently throughout the 
evening by outcries of annoyance, and the aid of the police 
to carry off the refractory was called into requisition more 
than once. Under such disadvantageous circumstances did 
we hearken to “‘ Hamlet.” 

Macready’s Hamlet is perfectly original in its conception. 
His interpretation is as distinct from any other performance 
we ever witnessed of the part, as though it were a totally 
different character. Thus, independent of its merits, his 
delineation is novel and surprising. When commen- 
tators have disagreed about the constitutional features of 
the young Prince, actors may well be allowed to differ as to 
his dramatic requisites; nor is it possible ever to arrive at, 
nor would anything be gained in the attaining, an inviolable 
standard by which the performer might regulate his con- 
ception and execution. John Kemble, with Young and 
Charles Kemble, following in his wake, treated Hamlet as a 
man of high philosophic temperament, weighed down by cir- 
cumstances and fate. Hence the philosophy of the part was, 
by these celebrated actors, rather propounded as an essential 
constituent of the mind of the Prince, than as sentiments 
extorted from the young schoolman by the exigencies of the 
moment. In the sentiments of Hamlet we certainly recog- 
nise the most exquisite philosophy, but viewing his character 
apart from his “large discourse,” we surely cannot award 


him the robe of the Stoic. May we not account for all this 
subtlety of thought, this profound wisdom, in considering 
Hamlet endowed with the highest mental capacity, and re- 
membering he is fresh from the University, without clothing 
him in the garb of a philosopher? Have we not numberless 
instances of the highest genius, and the weakest practical 
force being ‘amalgamated in the same “ fleshly tenement ?” 












Hamlet appears to us a youth of the highest intellectual 
capacity, and of a most amiable disposition, but irritable and 
‘infirm of purpose,” wavering and irresolute, and even to 
the last incapable of revenging his father’s death, to which 
he was called by supernatural summons and internal con- 
viction. Let us hear himself on his own irresolution. 


“* What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more! 
Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability of God-like reason 
To fust in us unused. Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever, three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, this thing’s to do; 
Sith, I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do’t. ~ 
How stand I then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitementa of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep ? 
Again he says— 
Yet I 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 
Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn’d defeat was made. 
It cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal.— . 
Even the noble speech commencing, “I have of late, (but, 
wherefore, I know not), lost all my mirth,” seems to usa 
display of eloquence to lead Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
into a supposition of his madness, since it is certainly a wan 





dering away from the subject, and Mr. Macready, differing 


from all his predecessors, treated it so. It does indeed admit 
of a doubt, for the speech is one of the most godlike that ever 
fell from human lips; but if it have no purpose with regard 
to the scene, we can only vindicate its intention as above, or 
convict Shakspeare, of what he cannot be convicted else- 
where, of interpolating a speech for the sake of the poetry. 
It is thus Macready appears to interpret the character 
throughout, and if his conception be right, the execution must 
be pronounced almost faultless. We shall now proceed: to 
criticise the perf. rmance seriatim. : 
In the first soliloquy, Mr. Macready may be charged with 


too specious a display of his art. There was more strugyle. 


than ease, more artifice than nature. This was also some- 
what conspicuous in his first scene with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus. The first and second scene with the ghost exhibited 


the great tragedian in all the grandeur of dramatic excellence, 


The whole of this awful scene could not be surpassed, . Nor 
can we soon forget the exquisite pathos of the tones in which 
he pronounced the words, “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit,” 
when the spectre calls on Horatio and Marcellus to ‘ swear,” 
from beneath the earth. It was the very echo of a soul 
sorrowing for what it loved. _The whole of the second, act 
was fine. It can hardly be a matter of question, that in sar- 
sastic levity, in quick reciprocation of retort or biting: phrase, 
Mr. Macready surpasses all his great rivals. Hence’ his’ 
first scene with Polonius after he assumes his madness, and 
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draws from the treasury of the theatre a handsome salary ; whilst the 
Author, upon whose brains he exists, humbly contents himself upon a 
miserable nightly pittance, or is forced, by necessity, to dispose of his 
production for a sum which the pampered actor would treat with the 
utmost contempt. The Vocalist is the idol of the fashionable world, 
and, as a class, their position is enviable in the extreme. Wherever they 
deign to move, their path is strewed with gold, and the air perfumed 
with bouquets. Their life consists of a series of triumphs; and a re- 
cord of their movements is second only in interest to the Court-circular. 
The Composer, in the mean time, is earning a comparatively scanty 
livelihood by teaching the piano-forte and singing to a select circle of 
young ladies and gentlemen, who consider music merely as a fashionable 
polish, warranted to make them shine, wheyever they may think proper 
to use it. The Instrumentalist, like the Vocalist, from the commence- 
ment of his study, steadily keeps one object in view. Whatever may be, 
abstractedly, his love for the art, his whole thoughts are devoted to the 
best means of fixing the attention of the auditors, not upon the beauty 
of the composition he is performing, but upon the performer himself. 
To this end, works requiring a great amount of manual dexterity, are 
invariably selected; and thus the intellectual Musician too often advances 
in the public estimation in exact proportion as he sinks in his own. 

Many years ago I recollect calling upon a pianist, who, urged by the 
example of many around him, had precisely pursued the system I have 
here mentioned. As I was ascending the staircase, 1 heard him per- 
forming Handel’s little gem of the ‘‘ Harmonious blacksmith,” with 
variations. This he interpreted to such perfection that I could not help 

using outside, in order that I might allow him to finish it undisturbed. 
The unadorned simplicity aud quaint character of this composition so 
delighted me that I felt as if I had suddenly breathed an air purer and 
fresher than that to which 1 had been hitherto accustomed, _ When I 
entered the room I observed that he hid the piece of music which he 
had just been performing under a large book, and placing a modern 
Fantasia, abounding with the most perplexing difficulties before him, tried 
to appear as ifhe were thoroughly at his ease. Upon my ¢ sing to 
him an earnest desire that he would again delight me by performing the 
unfashionable air of the ‘‘ Harmonious blacksmith,’’ he appeared 
actually lost in astonishment. ‘‘ And ido you really,” he said, “‘ prefer 
such simple music to this wonderful piece, which everybody is trying to 
play, and which nobody but those who are gifted with the greatest 

of finger can hope to succeed in.’’ 

“Candidly,’’ said I, ‘let me assure you that I know not when you 
haye given me so much pleasure in your presence, as I have experienced 
this morning by listening outside your room door.—lIs it possible that 
you do not like these musical trifles ?”’ 

“ Hush!’ said he, looking cautiously round, ‘If I am to give my 
real opinion, let us be quite certain that nobody is listening.’ Then, 
taking the Fantasia from the instrument, and throwing it into the middle 
of the room, ‘‘ There,”’ said he, ‘if I could exercise my own free will, 
not one note of such ephemeral productions as these should ever find a 
place upon my piano-forte.”’ 

** But,”’ I, ‘if you really dislike it, why do you invariably play 
this class of music whenever you are heard in public.” ~ 

“* Because,’ said he, ‘1 follow the fashion, and intend that the 
public shall admire me instead of the music. Instrumental! performance 
is now a thing to be seen—not to be heard, as it used to be. If, there- 
fore, we were to choose eloquent compositions, which should speak to 
thé souls’ of our audience, we should only succeed in securing their 
admiration for the composer, and we should merely be considered as 
secondary in the affair.—No, no, my friend, simple and unaffected music, 
such ag you have just admired, is a luxury to be enjoyed in private; and, 
since you have really caught me in the fact, I trust that you will have 
the kindness not to mention it.’’ j 

“Depend npon it,” said I, “that I will not injure yonr reputation, 
by telling the truth ; but do you not think it very probable that if some 
of the.’ which you have now mentioned, were to be some 
mae in public, very many of the audience would fully appreciate 

em 2” 

“ Certainly,’ said ‘he; ‘‘ But who will be bold enough to make the 
experiment? “Music is now classed, not according to its Jeauty, but 
according to ite difficulty. . Any person, therefore, who dares to go 
against. the stream, must be content to be laughed at until he has 
proved himself right; and, as most of our instrumentalists prefer 
applause to laughter, the matter is not likely to be put to the test. I 
have, ‘at this moment, two or three trifles by Beethoven and Mozart 
which, 'to me, are the perfection of simplicity and elegance.”’ 

“ And if you were to play them. before a mixed company,” said I, 


. bh ba be the effect 2” 
“ majority would say,that I had ‘gone off in my playing,’ said 
he; playiny being primary, and’ music secondary. Many persons would 





laugh at the absurdity of my performing such ‘ childish’ music ; and my 
pupils would declare that they could play it themselves quite as well.” 

* But do they play it?’ inquired I. 

** Decidedly not,’’ said he; ‘‘ and, being thus disowned both by mas- 
ter and pupil, many of our most delightful little pieces are unfortunately 
lost for ever. Take it as ageneral rule, my friend, that any composition, 
however beautiful it may be, which has once been branded as ‘ easy,’ 
can never hope to be again admitted into the drawing-rooms of private 
families. If, therefore, you have an irresistible desire to hear them, do 
as you have done this morning—call upon a professor when he least 
expects you, walk as softly as possible up the staircase, and listen at 
the door.” 

This conversation occurred when I was very young, but every word of 
it has dwelt upon my imind, and I have, since then, of course, had fre- 
quent opportunities of personally proving the truth of my friend’s 
remarks. Yet, in considering the matter attentively, I can scarcely 
bring myself to believe that the public are really so much to be blamed 
as the professor himself. Why, for instance, let me ask, are Beeth- 
oven’s piano-forte sonatas scarcely ever performed at concerts? Not 
because the public do not like to hear them, but because the pianist does 
does not like to play them. Because he feels that the audience will go 
away talking more of Beethoven than of himself; and because, like the 
great actors of the present day, he will insist upon it that. the creator 
shall invariably be secondury to the executor. 

The unhealthy state which music has assumed, in consequence of 
this must be sufficiently apparent to all. In literature, works which 
have once taken a high rank, remain there by the force of their exce!- 
lence. We hear nothing of their becoming antiquated on account of’ 
their simplicity; nor do school-boys, who have advanced to words of 
five ‘syllables, disdain to pronounce those which consist only of two. 
Reprints of standard works, are continually being issued, and the fame 
of a modern author does not eclipse that of his predecessor. Music, 
however, passés away, nobody can say why. Now and then, when a 
piece is suddenly brought to light in the study of the professor or ama- 
teur, he finds, to his surprise, that it is a charming little trifle ; yet, after 
playing it over once or twice with the utmost enjoyment, it is thrown 
by with the lumber, and thought of no more. Thus many of our best 
works appear, for some unaccountable reason, to have been decently and 
quietly superannuated ; and, although they are really as fresh and vigor- 
ous as ever, according, I presume to the rules of superannuation, we 
must never think of calling them again iuto active service. _ 

Once more, I say, let the experiment of performing good piano-forte 
works in public be fairly tried. The custom of dispensing with an or- 
chestra at the benefit concerts affords ample opportunity for the trial ; 
and there can be no reason why the piano-forte should be solely given 
up to gymnastic exercises. Let Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Dussek, and 
others be placed before the public in the best manner, and I have little 
doubt that the pieces which are capable of delighting the professor in his 
study, will, ere long, become the stock favorites of the concert-room. 


@riginal Correspondence. 
OLDERSHAW VERSUS FLOWERS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg to apologise to Mr. Flowers for not replying to his letter earlier, 
but the delay was inevitable. 

With respect to the first quotation, if Mr. F. refers to my letter, he 
will see by the examples produced, that I mean that intervals of pre- 
cisely the same size, cannot come in succession, while proceeding in the 
same direction. There are, it is true, in the chord of the dominant- 
seventh, two minor thirds in succession, but of these, the upper is much 
the smaller. The seale which I gave is another instance, is in 
itself no novelty; it is the scale of nature, and its form has long been 
well known to theorists. The last paragraph which’Mr. F, 
scarcely be explained without going into several details 
nected with it ;. apd.the question inserted, im. that quo 
requires an answer, as everybody knows that the org: 
player has but one key to represent both notes, and the 
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Keyed instruments, it is well known, 
Mr. F. must be well aware of such a thing 
as a ‘ wolf’ on the organ, which is wholely caused by making some keys 
as nearly perfect as possible, and, consequently, throwing others out of 


substitute the one for the other. 
are not perfectly in tune. 


tune. The same dissonance used to be found in piano-fortes, but 
modern tuning has, happily, got rid of it. Now it cannot very well be 
explained why it is so, but the notes on these instruments, lying between 
the two places of the sharps and flats, lend themselves so readily to the 
combinations belonging to either, that their imperfection is not very 
easily perceptible. Besides this, it is certain that the cultivated mu- 
sician hears a different effect from the same sounds on the piano when 
used as a different combination ; for instance, the effect of F, A, C, E, 
flat, is very different from F, A, C, D, sharp. Of course I do not mean 
when struck as single chords, but as combined with what precedes and 
what follows. If this be the case with the instrument when it is played 
upon alone, it is easy to imagine that it may be so when combined with 
one of more perfect intonation. The violin tribe of instruments have 
the power of producing different sounds for the flats and sharps, and the 
position and pressure of the fingers easily influencing the sounds, and 
being influenced themselves by the ear of the performer, intonation 
upon them is consequently much more perfect than it can be upon 
instruments whose sounds are fixed; so that, notwithstanding it may 
cause Mr. F. some surprise, the violinist would make a shade of differ- 
ence between A sharp and B flat. So far is the principle from being a 
guide as to the intonation of stringed instruments, that the violinist, who 
should play exactly in conformity with it, wonld inevitably be reproached 
with playing out of tune. The intonation of voices is still more perfect 
than that of violins, and consequently the sounds produced by them are 
still less likely to correspond with the sounds of the piano-forte. In 
singing a scale, the voice will produce no notes exactly the same as the 
piano, excepting the first and last, which being octaves to each other, 
will be right; of the rest, some will be too sharp, and some too flat, 
yet they will be so nearly true as not to produce a disagreeable effect, 
while the attempt to sing exactly with the instrument would be attended 
with such difficulty, and call for such unnatural positions of the vocal 
organs as to prove that its intonations are anything but true snd accord- 
ing to nature. The piano-forte is hence the worst school for young 
vocalists, the violin better, and the voice of a good master the best. To 
prove that these perfect intonations will blend with the chords of. the 
imperfectly tuned keyed instruments, I beg to refer Mr. F. to my first 
letter, where I stated that the difference on the violoncello between E in 
the key of C, and E in the key of D is about three-tenths of an inch. 
Of course it is hardly necessary to say that this difference in stopping 
must cause a difference in the intonation, yet, in playing in these two 
keys, the violoncello would seem perfectly in tune with the piano-forte. 
Examples of the same kind might be produced without end, as there is 
scarcely a note in the scale which has a fixed sound, excepting the open 
strings ; and even these ought in many keys to be dispensed with, as, 
for instance, the open E and A of the violin, and the open A of the 
violoncello, in the key of C. Perhaps the herd of players may think 
this is being too particular, but really, the combinations of C, played in 
tune with the E, and of F, with the A, are so harsh as to be extremely 
unpleasant ; indeed they are more dissonant than the. tritone. If Mr. 
F. wishes for an example to show the necessity of making a difference 
between the sharp of one note and the flat of another, I request him to 
look at the second movement of ‘‘ Return O God of Hosts,’ where he 
will find a G sharp and an A flat, in the voice part, combined with aB 
sharp anda C sharp, in the bass. If the sound of G sharp is retained 
when the C is played, the effect will be that of the sharp fifth—an un- 
Pleasant dissonance, and only bearable when used as a mere passing 
note, while the effect intended by the composer is that of the minor 
sixth, one of the most agreeable combinations. 1f the G sharp is carried 
on to the next bass note, which is D, the effect will be that of the 
tritone, while the flat fifth is what is wanted; and the resolution re- 
quired in that case’ will be the descent of the bass note, and the ascent 
of the treble, while the reverse is what actually appears. 
If Mr. F. wishes for more information on this subject, I shall be 
glad to give it, in the mean time 
I remain, 
Yours, truly, 


Leicester, Oct. 19, 1845, C, OLDERSHAW. 


[We wish the majority of our correspondents would endeavor to emu- 
late the gentlemanly spirit of this letter.—Ep. M. W.] 





PHoreign Intelligence, 


Paris, Oct. 13.—(From our own correspondent.) Dear 
D——, at the Academie Royale, during the last week, we 
have had Robert le Diable, Lazzarone, and La Favorite, with 
the Diable a Quatre. The London admirers of your favourite 
Carlotta Grisi will attend with impatience, next season, the 
production of this capital ballet, in which the fascinating dan- 
seuse has found a medium for the display of even greater ex- 
cellences than have hitherto been acknowledged in her. Never 
were grace and facility more wonderfully combined than in 
Carlotta, who has fairly possessed herself of the heart of all 
Paris. The houses at the opera have beenexcellent. The 
Drury-lane ballet, The Marble Maiden, will more than proba- 
bly be mounted here, with nearly the same cast of characters. 
Meyerbeer, who is still here, will most likely return to 
Berlin without having entered into engagements in regard to 
his two MS, operas, which are written with a view to voices 
of a calibre not at present to be found in Paris. ‘There is 
much talk of his composing another upera for the artistes 
actually to be obtained here, which will be finished before the 
summer of 1846, and represented during the autumn. I can- 
not vouch however for the substantiability of this report. 
Moriani made his last appearance at the Italiens, in the 
Lucia, yesterday evening. Nabucco, by Verdi, is announced 
for this week, and Ernani will shortly be put into active 
rehearsal. There is much talk of a new tenor, Signor Mal- 
vezzi, with whom M. Vatel, director of the Jtaliens, has 
concluded an engagement; he is expected on the first of 
December, being at present at Turin. Also I hear not’a 
little of a new dancer at the opera, M. Hilariot, of whom 
report speaks highly. To conclude, a new tenor, M. Mathieu, 
will debut in Othello, on Friday, at the opera, The Roi 
David, in three acts, will be produced at the end of the month, 
and Balfe’s grand opera, in four acts, will be immediately 
put in rehearsal. Rosetti, who was at your Italian opera last 
season, was here lately on her way to Madrid. The opera 
in that city possesses this year Moriani, Inchindi, Guasco, 
Ferri, Ronconi, Rosetti, and Obert Kossi, a tolerably strong 
company, though hardly as formidable as some of the papers 
would fain make the Spaniards believe. Montfort’s new 
opera, La Charbonniere, is to be produced to nighit. 
Halevy has been making some alterations in his comic opera, 
which has now two tenor parts, to be sustained by Roger'and 
Audran. Meyerbeer has just published two Romances, dedi- 
cated to the first mentioned of those gentlemen, who will ‘no 
doubt make them heard in public, 1 have not yet seen them. 
])ancla, the violinist, and Sloper, our.young and clever Eng- 
lish pianist and composer, have both returned to Paris. The 
latter is preparing for the press some Etudes for the piano- 
forte, of striking excellence. Panofka will reopen his Cours 
de violon, on Wednesday. Habeneck has been to Rouen for 
the purpose of directing a Requiem, performed for the benefit 
of the victims of the recent storms at Monville.. Anna Thillon 
is on the point of starting for a tour in Belgium and Holland ; 
in April she is secured for London, where she is engaged at 
Drury Lane till the 15th of July. I have nothing more to 
say now, but will write again in afew days, I was enchanted 
with the “‘ Notes by the way,” of your clever contributor, 
Charles Rosenberg, and all your subscribers here are anxiously 
looking for the No.2, Adieu for the present. Ever yours, 

Parts, Oct. 20.—(Second letter from our own correspondént.) 
Dear D——, your friend P—— is bound for London to day, 
and will bring you these few hurried lines, which please to 
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his interview with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, are in- 
stances of his great versatility and skill. Perhaps his highest 
achievement in Hamlet is the soliloquy, “O, what a rogue and 

t slave am I.” It was one of the very grandest dis- 
plays of monologue we ever witnessed on the stage ; fraught 
with energy, passion, and consummate judgment, and 
wrought into a magnificent climax at the words— 


the play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 


Such a developement of art it is now hopeless ever to see 
surpassed. 
The famous soliloquy on life and death, in the third act, 
did not strike us as indicating any novelty of feature or par- 
ticularity of excellence. It was rather propounded as a 
lecture than evolved as a mental dubitation. The subsequent 
scene with Ophelia is deserving of notice, as much for its 
newness of conception as for its dramatic affect. Ophelia 
wishes to return to Hamlet ‘‘ his remembrances,” he denies 
having given them, and falling back upon his pretended mad- 
ness, gives utterance to incoherent expressions, harsh and 
reprehensive. It is usual to vent these broken phrases in a 
caustic, castigating tone, but Macready thought more 
deeply. He felt how difficult must be the task of bitterly 
upbraiding one whom such a character as Hamlet loved, 
without some countervailing cloak to cover the assumption. 
Through the frantic laugh Macready borrowed for his mask, 
was perceived the tender lover but ill-disguised in his violence, 
falsified by its exaggeration. This was beautifully natural 
as wellas new. The entire scene at the play was beyond all 
praise. And here we must award him the palm above any 
representative we ever witnessed in the part. In the whole 
range of his characters we can adduce no particular display 
to parrallel with this. Its excellence cannot be exhibited in 
any terms of phraseology. The applause at the close was 
tremendous. The scene in the closet was also a masterpiece 
of acting, but unfortunately its beauties were lost in several 
instances by cries from the suffocated portion of the audience. 
Nor should we omit the touching appeal to Horatio, at the 
commencement of this act, where he presses his friendship on 
him, It went right home to the heart of every hearer. 
Every look, every attitude, every tone, exhibited the intensity 
of brotherly affection and devotion. The speech is in every 
one’s mouth, but we cannot refrain from quoting these lines, 
which, from Macready’s lips, fell as if they came from his 


very heart's core. 


* Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 

She hath seal’d thee for herself; for thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hath ta’en with equal thanks: and bless’d are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled, 

That are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound which stop she please: give me that man 

That is not passion’s slaye, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee.” 


The fourth act requires no particular comment, Hamlet 
having but a few lines to speak. The fifth act introduces us 
to the church-yard, and here all was deserving of high praise, 
the melancholy humour and philosophic dallying of the young 
prince being admirably preserved. But we confess we differ 
entirely from Mr. Macready’s* reading of the speech of 

“Laertes, after theit being separated in the struggle. The 





following lines were 
fire or passion. 


given without the least resemblance of 


* Zounds, shew me what thou’lt do; 
Would’t weep? would’t fight ? would’t fast? would’t tear thyself ? 
I'll do it.—Dost thou come here to whine? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her and so will I: 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground 
_Singeing his pate against the burning zone 
Make Ossa like a wart! nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou.” 


Surely the tragedian is stepping widely out of his way in 
search of novelty to render these words otherwise than in 
frantic vehemence ; and the Queen’s reply, ‘‘ This is new 
madness,” would set at rest any other interpretation, had we 
not Hamlet’s own subsequent expression in distinct comment, 
when he observes to Horatio in grief for his frenzy, 


But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraiture of his. I'll count his favours ; 
But sure the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 


This frigidity of rage is an unaccountable substitution on 
the part of Mr. Macready, and there is besides much dra- 
matic effect lost in the new reading. We may now dismiss 
the performance, having nothing to award to the conclusion 
but eulogy and admiration. 

We will, in our next number, with what little power we 
have, submit to the reader our strictures on Mr. Macready’s 


King Lear. D. R 








The Wise and Progress of the Italian Opera 
tn England. 


BY GEORGE J. 0. ALLMAN. 


*¢ Qual vaghezza di lairo? qual di mirte ?* 
Povéra e nuda vai. Filosofia, 


Dice la turba al vil quadagno intésa.”” 
PerRaBca. 


«A record of the Unforgotten Dead.” 
ON eee G. I. 0..A. 
CHAPTER II. 


EARLY STRUGGLES, 


The origin of the Italian opera is so interwoven with the 
early struggles of the Dramatic Music of England, out of 
whose ovation, in fact, it sprung—that we must draw ; 
from its sonrce to give a complete analysis and history of its 
progress, and by pursuing and recording the track of English 
Dramatic Music, we are, in fact, tracing and describing the 
source from which that of the Italians indirectly took its rise. 

In an old work printed in 1675, in London, entitled * The 
English Opera, or the Vocal Musick in Psyche, with the In- 
strumental therein intermixed.—To which is adjoyned instru- 
mental Musick in the Tempest. By Thomas Lock, composer 
to the Queen.+” —and in the preface to it, written by Mat- 





* Erroneously printed “ invite’’ in the last chapter. 
+ Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Monmouth. 
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thew Lock himself, the composer says, “ that if any objection 
(which he thinks likelye to be made) be taken to the “ opera,” 
he answereth, it is taken from the Italians, who by that word 
Cistinguished this kind of Drama from their Comedies, which, 
after a plan is laid, is spoken extempore, whereas this is not 
only designed, but written with art and industry, and after- 
wards set to suitable musick.”” He then proceeds by stating, 
that “the following compositions, which for the most part 
are in their nature soft, easy, and, as far as his abilities could 
reach, agreeable to the design of the poet, for in them there 
is ballad to a single air, counterpoint, recitative, fugue, canon 
and chromatic musick, which variety, without vanity be it 
said,” (Oh! Matthew! Matthew! were there Trumpets in 
those days ?) ‘‘ was never in court or theatre, till now, pre- 
sented in this nation.” Still, he confesses that this style in 
composition had been attempted by others coeval with him- 
self, but by himself more especially. 

Here, then, we have a complete though brief outline of 
the “young ideas” and early attempts at the music for the 
stage-—the want of which had been severely felt by the upper 
classes. 

There had been many and favourite singers in the reign of 
Elizabeth, “‘ La Reine Pucelle,’”—(ahem! “no scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth I hope,’’) and since then to the time of Anne 
—but the utmost extent of their capacity seems to have been 
the possession of a fine voicealone. Art had been unsought 
or unthought of (Invita Minerva), and what is called the 
‘* method” and the “‘ manner” of singing had been left to the 
natural taste of ths singer, acd was not cultivated by art or 
improvements or science, which may be accounted for by its 
(then) lowebb. England had not (as in Italy) any schools 
for the training of the human voice, (that rarest and most 
beautiful of all instruments—vor humana, et preterea nihil,) in 
various styles. Those who possessed a natural taste for 
music, were obliged to content themselves with the simple 
though bold harmony of ecclesiastical compositions, the plain 
chorus—then mostly in unison—or with such representations 
and musical dramas as the theatres of the day afforded, which 
till the time we speak of, consisted almost entirely of songs 
and airs, composed by English musicians. These were prin- 
cipally of the light or bacchanalian cast, for it seems the 
highest object the composer of that day possessed, was to alle- 
viate the mind after its daily labour, since such was the 
tendency of those who frequented the theatre. They were 
content to listen to those who sung, as did the birds in 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Dream,” for 


- some of them songe low, 
Some high,—and all of one accord,”’ 


D’Avenant, we are informed, in 1677, wrote a drama, 
which he called a “ Dramatic Opera,” the music of which was 
composed by John Bannister, the King’s first violin.* This 
was performed at the Duke’s theatre, under the poet’s own 
direction, and met with considerable success. Dryden, 
“ glorious John,” wrote its prologue, and the witty and face- 
tious libertine, the Farl of Rochester, its epilogue. 

From the applause obtained by this opera, Dryden seems 
to have become smitten outright with the “ cacoethes scri- 
bendi;” and warmly espousing the cause of dramatic per- 
formances, wrote an opera, which he entitled “The State of 
Innocence and the Fall of Man,” but this, the first effort of 
his mighty muse in this style, though printed in 1678, was, it 
is believed, never produced on the stage. 





* “ Circe,’’ a Dramatic Opera, by Mr. Chas, D’Avenant, 1677, 





However, a growing taste for this kind of performance 
began to be visible in the metropolis, and, after the attempt 
to foster it we have just mentioned, and its partial non- 
success, the King’s theatre was compelled to linger without 
it, and the Duke’s became involved with it, so that, uniting 
their forces, on the principle of the old adage (trite but true), 
that “numbers makes strength,’” they formed one company 
at Drury Lane in 1682. 

But, still, this union seems not to have been so advan- 
tageous, either to the managers or performers, as it was hoped, 
so that in 1685, “ultimo anno Caroli secundi,” they again 
divided, and the company, formerly the Duke’s, proceeded in 
their attempts to revive the cause of the opera in Dorset 
Gardens. ‘Glorious John,” whoss new-born taste for opera 
had not become lessened or abated by the ‘‘ opposing host,” 
gave them his ablest assistance. He wrote for them an alle- 
goricul, or more strictly speaking, a political drama, which he 
called an opera, entitled ** Albion and Albanius.” The times 
were then very turbulent and disturbed, or to quote from the 
Syncretic dictionary of the novel-spinning James, “ trou- 
blous,” and, to give satisfaction to the court, he took care 
that its plot should peculiarly meet their wishes, and to 
please his royal patron the more, had it set by an obscure 
French musician, named Grabut.t This drama was, as the 
author informs us in his preface, “rehearsed many times 
before his Majesty and under his royal guidance, who had 
publicly declared more than once that the composition and 
choruses were more just and more beautiful than he had 
heard in England before.” (Verily! there were trumpets in 
those days.) But i’faith, Charles! thou wert of a truth a 
glorious “ Merrie Monarch ;” but truly, thou wert not too 
skilful in the art of music, nor very much affected by its 
charms, save they were of the gayest kind! thou wert indeed 
all too merrie a monarch to listen to strains that were aught 
but joyous !—thou didst indeed prefer the 

‘* Music of gayest, maddest revelrie,’’ 
to 


‘« Music, by the night wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument.”’ 


(To be continued.) 








Musings of a Musictan, 


BY HENRY C. LUNN. 
No. XLII. 
SUPERANNUATED MUSIC. 


Any person who will take an unprejudiced view of the present state 
of art, must perceive that those individuals who devote themselves to 
the task of embodying and carrying out the works of others, receive by 
far a greater amount of public attention and patronage than the creators 
of the works themselves, The Actor drives his elegant equipage, and 





+ The name of this composer, Pierre Grabut, which is only handed 
down to us by Dryden, is not to be found in any of the French Annals 
of Music. He must not, however, be confounded with the German 
musician Greber, who brdught- over with him, in 1692, the afterward 
Margarita De L’Epine, who was then advertised as ‘the Italian’ 
woman that is lately comeever, that is so.celebrated for her ry a 
and of whom tradition relates, that she was familiarly termed. in the» 
bons (qy. mauvais?) mots ofthe day, ‘“‘ Greber’s Peg,""—a most charming. . 


soubriquet. 
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add to my other letter, Verdi's Nabuchodonosor has been 
produced at the Jtaliens, with tolerable success—but by no 
means with the success recounted by La France Musicale, 
whose criticisms smell strong of the shop—witness their abuse 
of Montfort’s really successful opara, La Charbonniere, jus 
produced at the Opera Comigque, for no other reason but because 
the book was partly from the pen of M. Scribe, with whom 
the unpurchaseable M. M. Escudier have lately had some un- 
successful law proceedings. You know my opinion of Verdi 
in general, and of Nabuchodonsor. I will not tire you by 
descanting on a dull subject. Teresina Brambilla made a 
highly successful debut. She will prove a decided acquisi- 
tion. The other singers, except Derivis, who was indisposed, 
were deserving much commendation. They were Ronconi 
and Corelli, and Mdlle. Landi, another successful debutant. 
I hear that the Escudiers have bought the music of one of 
Verdi’s operas, which will explain their affected enthusiasm. 
I imagine their intimate friends (if we may believe them), 
Rossini and Meyerbeer, will not be much pleased with finding 
an uncultivated school boy, without a spark of genius, or 
even of promise, ranked as their equal, in the columns of La 
France Musicale, although huabug goes down much better 
in Paris than anywhere else. The next opera at the Jtaliens 
will be Gemma di Vergg of Wonizetti. and then Ernani. Verdi 
seems to have written his operas expressly for singers without 
names, for the great Italian vocalists will have nothing to do 
with them, either in London or Paris. Cinti Damoreau_has 
returned to Paris, she will hencefurth devote herself to 
instruction, and will shortly open some singing classes. 
There is small chance of hearing her again on the boards. 
Thus, in Dorus Gras and Cinti Damoreau, Paris has lost its 
two most brilliant female drnmatic vocalists. Emile Prudent, 
the pianist, has just returned from Boulogne, where he gave 
twoconcerts. The Philharmonic Society of that small water- 
ing-place have appointed him correspondent, in conjunction 
with Meyerbeer and Onslow. I have nothing more at present. 
Good bye. M. M. 
Brussexs, Oct, 16.—(From our own correspondent.) Dear 
——, I redeem my promise to let you know what goes on 
here, though at present I have little to tell you. Your friend, 
Jules de Glimes, will be in London soon, however, and you 
may hear the rest from him, The King of Prussia has con- 
ferred on M. Fetis, the learned director of our Conservatoire, 
the decoration of the order of the Eagle, accompanied with 
a highly complimentary letter, in which His Majesty alludes 
in flattering terme to the utility and excellence of the writings 
of our gifted compatriot. A concert has been lately given at 
the Hotel Royal here, by a young Englishman named Gib- 
sone, in conjunction with M. Wurst, a German violinist of 
distinguished talent, pupil of Mendelssohn in composition, 
Young Gibsone is a pianist of extraordinary promise. He 
studied some years in London under Moscheles, but not 
under Leopold de Meyer, as the Belgique Musicale has stated. 
There are certainly many strong points of resemblance, but 
young Gibsone declares frankly that he is the original and 
Meyer the copyist. At all events, Gibsone is a pianist of 
great brilliancy and originality, and composes with much 
grace and effect. The concert gave much pleasure, and the 
solid and classical violin playing of M. Wurst added not a 
little to its attraction. Charles VI., Halevy’s worst opera, 
the only redeemable point in which is the duo des cartes, is 
running at the Grand Theatre, with considerable success 
The’ vilest piece of balderdash on record is the much vaunted 
refrain patriotique, directed against the English— 
Guerre aux tyrans ! Jamais en France, Jamais ? Anglais ne regnera! 





It is an infamous version of the American air, “ Yankee 
Doodle.” Two hundred and thirteen young persons have 
subscribed their names for admission into the Conservatoire 
here. M. Fetis is determined to make them underge a 
rigorous examination, and to admit no candidate who does 
not exhibit great promise. Those who are gifted with good 
voices and can read at sight with ease will be admitted into 
the class of Dramatic singing. Those admirable artists, M. 
and Madame Bleas Meerti, have been giving a concert with 
great success at Gilly. The local journal, the Echo de Sam- 
bre et Meuse (the Sambre falls into the Meuse at Namur, as 
you doubtless know, having visited the spot), is in raptures 
with the tone and execution of M. Blaes, no less than with the 
exquisite voice and style of his charming sposa. M. De Munck, 
the well known violoncellist, accompanied them, and added 
the strength of his great talents to the interest of the concert. 
Prume, the noted violinist, has returned from his voyage in 
Germany, Sweden, and Norway. He will, it is expected, 
give a concert here, and play his new concerto dedicated to 
the King of Sweden. Ghys, the violinist, has returned to 
Paris, He lately visited Brussels on his return from a Ger- 
man and Russian tour. He also has composed a new concerto. 
The sisters Milanollo have been giving quartet soirees in the 
splendid music-room belonging to the establishment of M. 
Schott, They have lately given concerts at Spa and Aix la 
Chapelle, with great success. M. Geraldy, the tenor, is here 
for a short period. M. Prume is organising a concert for the 
poor at Liege, where the admirers of classical pianoforte 
playing expect to have the pleasure of hearing the unrivalled 
Madame Pleyel, who but too seldom gives us an opportunity 
of applauding her splendid talent. Indeed, except for chari- 
table purposes, Madame Pleyel has played no where in public 
for more than five years. She lives quiet and secluded, in 
her house at Brussels, having earned a handsome competency 
by her brilliant successes in Russia, Germany, and France. 
I sometimes see her at the Grand Theatre, and sometimes on 
the Boulevard, with her father or her little girl, but rarely 
elsewhere. Nothing can be more retired than her manner 
of existence, but it is a sad loss to those who can appreciate 
so great a talent, that this charming artist utterly disdains 
the laurels that must perforce crown her brow wherever she 
performs. She must positively go to London. England has 
a right to hear her, being the most substantial, as well 
as the most enthusiastic appreciator of all great artists, 
and especially of those who have not sprung from her 
own soil, which (unhappily for England) Madame Pleyel] has 
not—Ghent being the lucky town that can successfully claim 
the honour of having been her birth place. Nicolo Isouard’s 
Joconde has been revived at the Grand Theatre, but 1 shall 
speak of this, of the singers, of the orchestra, and of other 
matters, in my next —T'll then, good bye. Yours, X. 


Srurrearp,—Liszt gave a concert here on the 10th of 
October, with brilliant success. The court was present, and 
Liszt subsequently had the honour to perform before his 
Majesty of Bavaria, in his private apartment. 

Viznna.—The Conservatoire, on the point of reopening its 
classes, announces vacancies in the classes for the oboe, bas- 
soon, horn, trumpet, trombone, harmony, and choral singing. 


Le1ps1¢.—The concerts of the Gewand-Haus recommenced 
on the 5th of October, under the direction of Mendelssohn. 
Among the vocalists engaged for the season, Mdle. Jenny 
Lind and Miss Dolby, a popular English artist, are mentioned 
by the local journals, as the great attractions of the season. 
—La Belgique Musicale, 
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thew Lock himself, the composer says, “ that if any objection 
(which he thinks likelye to be made) be taken to the ‘ opera,” 
he answereth, it is taken from the Italians, who by that word 
distinguished this kind of Drama from their Comedies, which, 
after a plan is laid, is spoken extempore, whereas this is not 
only designed, but written with art and industry, and after- 
wards set to suitable musick.”” He then proceeds by stating, 
that “the following compositions, which for the most part 
are in their nature soft, easy, and, as far as his abilities could 
reach, agreeable to the design of the poet, for in them there 
is ballad to a single air, counterpoint, recitative, fugue, canon 
and chromatic musick, which variety, without vanity be it 
said,” (Oh! Matthew! Matthew! were there Trumpets in 
those days?) ‘‘ was never in court or theatre, till now, pre- 
sented in this nation.” Still, he confesses that this style in 
composition had been attempted by others coeval with him- 
self, but by himself more especially. 
Here, then, we have a complete though brief outline of 
the “young ideas” and early attempts at the music for the 
stage-—the want of which had been severely felt by the upper 
classes. 
There had been many and favourite singers in the reign of 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ La Reine Pucelle,”—(ahem! “no scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth I hope,’’) and since then to the time of Anne 
—but the utmost extent of their capacity seems to have been 
the possession of a fine voicealone. Art had been unsought 
or unthought of (Invita Minerva), and what is called the 
** method” and the “‘ manner” of singing had been left to the 
natural taste of ths singer, acd was not cultivated by art or 
improvements or science, which may be accounted for by its 
(then) lowebb. England had not (as in Italy) any schools 
for the training of the human voice, (that rarest and most 
beautiful of all instruments—voz humana, et preterea nihil,) in 
various styles. Those who possessed a natural taste for 
music, were obliged to content themselves with the simple 
though bold harmony of ecclesiastical compositions, the plain 
chorus—then mostly in unison—or with such representations 
and musical dramas as the theatres of the day afforded, which 
till the time we speak of, consisted almost entirely of songs 
and airs, composed by English musicians. These were prin- 
cipally of the light or bacchanalian cast, for it seems the 
highest object the composer of that day possessed, was to alle- 
viate the mind after its daily labour, since such was the 
tendency of those who frequented the theatre. They were 
content to listen to those who sung, as did the birds in 
Chaucer’s “‘ Dream,” for 





some of them songe low, 
Some high,—and all of one accord,”’ 


D’Avenant, we are informed, in 1677, wrote a drama, 
which he called a “‘ Dramatic Opera,” the music of which was 
composed by John Bannister, the King’s first violin.* This 
was performed at the Duke’s theatre, under the poet’s own 
direction, and met with considerable success. Dryden, 
“glorious John,” wrote its prologue, and the witty and face- 
tious libertine, the Farl of Rochester, its epilogue. 

From the applause obtained by this opera, Dryden seems 
to have become smitten outright with the “ cacoethes scri- 
bendi;” and warmly espousing the cause of dramatic per- 
formances, wrote an opera, which he entitled “The State of 
Innocence and the Fall of Man,” but this, the first effort of 
his mighty muse in this style, though printed in 1678, was, it 
is believed, never produced on the stage. 





bons (qy. mauvais?) m 





However, a growing taste for this kind of performance 
began to be visible in the metropolis, and, after the attempt 
to foster it we have just mentioned, and its partial non- 
success, the King’s theatre was compelled to linger without 
it, and the Duke’s became involved with it, so that, uniting 
their forces, on the principle of the old adage (trite but true), 
that “‘ numbers makes strength,” they formed one company 
at Drury Lane in 1682. 

But, still, this union seems not to have been so advan- 
tageous, either to the managers or performers, as it was hoped, 
so that in 1685, “ultimo anno Caroli secundi,” they again 
divided, and the company, formerly the Duke’s, proceeded in 
their attempts to revive the cause of the opera in Dorset 
Gardens. ‘Glorious John,” whoss new-born taste for opera 
had not become lessened or abated by the ‘‘ opposing host,” 
gave them his ablest assistance. He wrote for them an alle- 
goricul, or more strictly speaking, a political drama, which he 
called an opera, entitled ** Albion and Albanius.” The times 
were then very turbulent and disturbed, or to quote from the 
Syncretic dictionary of the novel-spinning James, “ trou- 
blous,” and, to give satisfaction to the court, he took care 
that its plot should peculiarly meet their wishes, and to 
please his royal patron the more, had it set by an obscure 
French musician, named Grabut.t This drama was, as the 
author informs us in his preface, “rehearsed many times 
before his Majesty and under his royal guidance, who had 
publicly declared more than once that the composition and 
choruses were more just and more beautiful than he had 
heard in England before.” (Verily! there were trumpets in 
those days.) But i’faith, Charles! thou wert of a truth a 
glorious “ Merrie Monarch ;” but truly, thou wert not too 
skilful in the art of music, nor very much affected by its 
charms, save they were of the gayest kind! thou wert indeed 
all too merrie a monarch to listen to strains that were aught 
but joyous !—thou didst indeed prefer the 


‘* Music of gayest, maddest revelrie,’’ 
to 


‘* Music, by the night wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Any person who will take an unprejudiced ‘view of the present state 
of art, must perceive that those individuals who devote themselves to 
the task of embodying and carrying out the works of others, receive by 
far a greater amount of public attention and patronage than the creators 
of the works themselves, The Actor drives his elegant equipage, and 





+ The name of this composer, Pierre Grabut, which is only handed 
down to us by Dryden, is not to be found in any of the French Annals 
of Music. He must not, however, be confounded with the German 


musician Greber, who brdught- over with him, in 1692, the afterward 
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* “ Circe,” a Dramatic Opera, by Mr. Chas, D’Avenant, 1677. 
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add to my other letter, Verdi's Nabuchodonosor has been 
produced at the Jtaliens, with tolerable success—but by no 
means with the success recounted by La France Musicale, 
whose criticisms smell strong of the shop—witness their abuse 
of Montfort’s really successful opara, La Charbonniere, jus 
produced at the Opera Comique, for no other reason but because 
the book was partly from the pen of M. Scribe, with whom 
the unpurchaseable M. M. Escudier have lately had some un- 
successful law proceedings. You know my opinion of Verdi 
in general, and of Nabuchodonsor. I will not tire you by 
descanting on a dull subject. Teresina Brambilla made a 
highly successful debut. She will prove a decided acquisi- 
tion. The other singers, except Derivis, who was indisposed, 
were deserving much commendation. They were Ronconi 
and Corelli, and Mdile. Landi, another successful debutant. 
I hear that the Escudiers have bought the music of one of 
Verdi’s operas, which will explain their affected enthusiasm. 
I imagine their intimate friends (if we may believe them), 
Rossini and Meyerbeer, will not be much pleased with finding 
an uncultivated school boy, without a spark of genius, or 
even of promise, ranked as their equal, in the columns of La 
France Musicale, although huabug goes down much better 
in Paris than anywhere else. The next opera at the Jtaliens 
will be Gemma di Vergg of onizetti. and then Eraani, Verdi 
seems to have written his operas expressly for singers without 
names, for the great Italian vocalists will have nothing to do 
with them, either in London or Paris. Cinti Damoreau_has 
returned to Paris, she will hencefurth devote herself to 
instruction, and will shortly open some singing classes. 
There is small chance of hearing her again on the boards. 
Thus, in Dorus Gras and Cinti Damoreau, Paris has lost its 
two most brilliant female drnmatic vocalists. Emile Prudent, 
the pianist, has just returned from Boulogne, where he gave 
twoconcerts. The Philharmonic Society of that small water- 
ing-place have appointed him correspondent, in conjunction 
with Meyerbeer and Onslow. I have nothing more at present. 
Good bye. M. M. 
Brusszxs, Oct, 16.—(From our own correspondent.) Dear 
——,I redeem my promise to let you know what goes on 
here, though at present I have little to tell you. Your friend, 
Jules de Glimes, will be in London soon, however, and you 
may hear the rest from him. The King of Prussia has con- 
ferred on M. Fetis, the learned director of our Conservatoire, 
the decoration of the order of the Eagle, accompanied with 
a highly complimentary letter, in which His Majesty alludes 
in flattering terms to the utility and excellence ofthe writings 
of our gifted compatriot. A concert has been lately given at 
the Hotel Royal here, by a young Englishman named Gib- 
sone, in conjunction with M. Wurst, « German violinist of 
distinguished talent, pupil of Mendelssohn in composition, 
Young Gibsone is a pianist of extraordinary promise. He 
studied some years in London under Moscheles, but not 
under Leopold de Meyer, as the Belyique Musicale has stated. 
There are certainly many strong points of resemblance, but 
young Gibsone declares frankly that he is the original and 
Meyer the copyist. At all events, Gibsone is a pianist of 
great brilliancy and originality, and composes with much 
grace and effect. The concert gave much pleasure, and the 
solid and classical violin playing of M. Wurst added not a 
little to. its attraction. Charles VI., Halevy’s worst opera, 
the only redeemable point in which is the duo des cartes, is 
Tunning at the Grand Theatre, with considerable success 
The’ vilest piece of balderdash on record is the much vaunted 
refrain patriotique, directed against the English— 
Guerre aux tyrans! Jamais en France, Jamais ? Anglais ne regnera! 





It is an infamous version of the American air, “ Yankee 
Doodle.” Two hundred and thirteen young persons have 
subscribed their names for admission into the Conservatoire 
here. M. Fetis is determined to make them underge a 
rigorous examination, and to admit no candidate who does 
not exhibit great promise. Those who are gifted with good 
voices and can read at sight with ease will be admitted into 
the class of Dramatic singing. Those admirable artists, M, 
and Madame Bleas Meerti, have been giving a concert with 
great success at Gilly. The local journal, the Echo de Sam- 
bre et Meuse (the Sambre falls into the Meuse at Namur, as 
you doubtless know, having visited the spot), is in raptures 
with the tone and execution of M. Blaes, no less than with the 
exquisite voice and style of his charming sposa. M. De Munck, 
the well known violoncellist, accompanied them, and added. 
the strength of his great talents to the interest of the concert. 
Prume, the noted violinist, has returned from his voyage in 
Germany, Sweden, and Norway. He will, it is expected, 
give a concert here, and play his new concerto dedicated to 
the King of Sweden. Ghys, the violinist, has returned to 
Paris. He lately visited Brussels on his return from a Ger- 
man and Russian tour. He also has composed a new concerto. 
The sisters Milanollo have been giving quartet soirees in the 
splendid music-room belonging to the establishment of M. 
Schott, They have lately given concerts at Spa and Aix la 
Chapelle, with great success. M. Geraldy, the tenor, is here 
for a short period. M. Prume is organising a concert for the 
poor at Liege, where the admirers of classical pianoforte 
playing expect to have the pleasure of hearing the unrivalled 
Madame Pleyel, who but too seldom gives us an opportunity 
of applauding her splendid talent. Indeed, except for chari- 
table purposes, Madame Pleyel has played no where in public 
for more than five years. She lives quiet and secluded, in 
her house at Brussels, having earned a handsome competency 
by her brilliant successes in Russia, Germany, and France. 
I sometimes see her at the Grand Theatre, and sometimes on 
the Boulevard, with her father or her little girl, but rarely 
elsewhere. Nothing can be more retired than her manner 
of existence, but it is a sad loss to those who can appreciate 
so great a talent, that this charming artist utterly disdains 
the laurels that must perforce crown her brow wherever she 
performs. She must positively go to London. England has 
a right to hear her, being the most substantial, as well 
as the most enthusiastic appreciator of all great artists, 
and especially of those who have not sprung from her 
own soil, which (unhappily for England) Madame Pleyel has 
not—Ghent being the lucky town that can succesefully claim 
the honour of having been her birth place. Nicolo Isouard’s 
Joconde has been revived at the Grand Theatre, but I shall 
speak of this, of the singers, of the orchestra, and of other 
matters, in my next —Till then, good bye. Yours, X. 


Srurrearp,—Liszt gave a concert here on the 10th of 
October, with brilliant success. The court was present, and 
Liszt subsequently had the honour to perform before his 
Majesty of Bavaria, in his private apartment. 

Vignna.—The Conservatoire, on the point of reopening its 
classes, announces vacancies in the classes for the oboe, bas- 
soon, horn, trumpet, trombone, harmony, and choral singing. 


Lerpsi¢.—The concerts of the Gewand-Haus recommenced 
on the 5th of October, under the direction of Mendelssohn. 
Among the vocalists engaged for the season, Mdle. Jenny 
Lind and Miss Dolby, a popular English artist, are mentioned 
by the local journals, as the great attractions of the season. 
—La Belgique Musicale. 
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Mendelssohn's Choruses in *‘ Antigone,” Arranged for the 
Piano-forte.—C. E. Horstey. (J. J. Ewer, & Co.) 


The admirers of “ Antigone,” in other words, the lovers of good 
music in general, have long called for this arrangement, and it 
could not have been entrusted to better hands. Mr. C. E. Hors- 
ley, a pianist of great distinction and a highly educated musician, 
has consulted the genius of the piano-forte, while he has preserved 
inviolate the ideas and effects of Mendelssohn. Thus he has con- 
ferred a benefit on the world of musical amateurs and artists, by 
placing within reach of all of them .a faithful abstract of 
these picturesque and noble choruses, The ‘“ Hymn to Bacchus” 
is almost as effective on the piano-forte as though it had been 
written for that instrument, and the “ How happy they,” — 
have been one of the composer’s “songs without words.” ‘The 
moderate difficulty of the arrangement, moreover, will render it 
generally available. 


Come let us sail,” Duet for twosoprani. Brancar Taytor. 

(Addison and Hodson.) 

A pretty “ barcarole,” admirably voiced and accompanied in a 
tasteful and musician-like manner, in such a manner, indeed, as we 
have a right to expect from an aceomplished artist like Mr. Bianchi 
Taylor. The duet has all the requisites for general popularity. 
At the same time, we must acknowledge to perceive a strong re- 
semblance in character to Clement White’s “Tell sister tell,” a 
duet in the same key, F major, well known to the public. The 
“refrain,” commencing at the top of the second page, in melody 
and harmony, is almost a counterpart of Mr. White’s. Such re- 
semblances, however, often arrive unintentionally, and while pointing 
this out to Mr. Taylor, we in no way accuse him of plagiarism. 
He surely would not knowingly copy from other than the great 
masters. 


“La Gaiete—Polka,—“ Polka di Bravura, 
Hewry Dutcxen. (Leader and Cock.) 
The first of these, in A major, combines the melodic graces 

peculiarly adapted to dance music, and the workmanship of a 
musician, in an eminent degree. We hardly recollect a pleasanter 
Polka, of the more serious order of Polka, to which it most cer- 
tainly appertains. The second has not much “ Bravura,” but is a 
sensible piece of music, in Polka measure, with a very elegant and 
charming trio in A flat, The quota of “ Bravura” which it does 
really involve, rather takes away from than adds to its attraction— 
at least such is our opinion. th are admirably adapted for the 
instrument to which the author has destined them. 


For Piano-forte. 


Provincial. 


BaicuTton.—Mr. Frep. Waicut’s Annvat Concert. — The 
most brilliant and successful Concert of the season took place here 
on Monday, introducing to the audience of upwards of six hundred 
persons, Mdlle. Schloss, Mr. and Mrs. W.H. Seguin, Madame Dulcken, 
Mr. John Parry, Messrs. Thomas Wright, Blagrove, Case, Hausmann, 
&c. General approbation was expressed at the announcement of this 
Concert, the performance being replete with novelty and excellence. 
Mdlle. Schloss gave great satisfaction in the beautiful and cha- 
racteristic songs of her country, by: Schubert, (Cooling Zephyrs) and 
Cushman’s (Sireamlet cease thy constant flow). Madame Dulcken 
played a Fantasia by Thalberg, and Mendelssohas Concerto in D, 
with splendid effect. Mr. and Mrs, Seguin pleased much in the 
pieces selected by them’ for* the occasion. John Parry, as usual, 
created great merriment in his songs, the last of which was a new 
one, sung for the first time, and entitled, The Railway Husbani, 
which sent home the numerous company, in high spirits, and fully 
repaid them for the patronage awarded to Mr. Fred. Wright, whose 
spicited undertakings for the gratification of the Brighton public, 
haye:been frequently noticed by us. Several of: the nobility at 
present located in Brighton, were present. 





Leicester.—The first of the ‘‘ Popular Concerts’’ for the season 
promoted by the Mechanics’ Institute, which attracted so much notice 
last winter, took place on Monday last, and was tolerably well attended. 
The performances were well sustained by Mr. Alfred Nicholson, of her 
Majesty's Theatre who, as an old favourite, was well received ; Mr. H. 
Nicholson, Mr. J. A. Smith, (whose cornet a piston solo, was encored) 
the principal instrumentalists—and by Miss Newcombe—who sang very 
pleasingly, and whose sweet voice was heard with good effect—Mr. 
Wykes, Mr. Oldershaw, and Mr. R. Toon, as vocalists. Miss Deacon 
presided at the pianoforte with her accustomed ability. The brass band 
went very well. Mr. Wykes and Miss Newcombe were encored, as also 
Mr. Oldershaw. The next Concert will be given on Monday week.— 
Leicester Journal, Oct. 10. 


CueLtTrennam.—Mr. Braham gave two Concerts at the Assembly 
Rooms on Friday and Saturday. Both the sons of this gentleman were 
announced, but owing to an accident Mr. C. Braham was unable to ap- 
pear. The veteran vocalist sang many of his popular songs in a style 
which shewed him to retain much of the power and sweetness that so dis- 
tinguished his earlier efforts. Not the least pleasing performances were 
those on the Concertina by Mr. R.. Blagrove.—Cheltenham Chronicle, 
Oct. 





Miscellaneous, 


Vauvs or Sincine.—I here introduce a fact which has been sug- 
gested to me by my profession, and that is, that the exercise of the or- 
gans of the breast, by singing, continues to defend them against those 
diseases to which the climate and other causes expose them. The Ger- 
mans are seldom afflicted with consumption; nor have I known more 
than one instance of spitting blood among them. This is, I believe, in 
part occasioned by the strength their lungs acquire by exercising them in 
vocal music ; for this constitutes an essential branch of their education. 
The music master of our academy has furnished me with an observation 
still more in favour of this observation. He informed me that he had 
known several instances of persons strongly disposed to consumption, 
who were restored to health by the exercise of their lungs in singing.— 
Dr, Rush. 


A Musica Festivat, ona very extensive scale, will be held at Bir- 
mingham the last week in Aug. 1846, under the direction of Mendelssohn, 
with whom the committee are already in communication on the subject 
of a new oratorio, to be produced on the occasion. 

M. Cuaries Young, the celebrated Tragedian, is at present in Paris, 
His first visit was to the well known Madile. Rachel. 


Drury Lane Taratre.—A new opera called “The Fairy Oak,” 
was produced at the theatre on Saturday night, the libretto by H. C. 
Coape, Esq., the music by Henry Forbes, the well, known director of the 
Societa Armonica, The principal vocalists were Misses Rainforth, Fitz- 
james, and Collet; Messrs Allen, Borrani, and Burdini. Mr. Harley, 
Mr. Wieland, and Mr. Howell, sustained parts wholly dramatic. The 
artists were entitled to much praise. The house was crowded, and by 
their repeated encores and calls for the composer, Mr. Forbes, the audience 
were evidently favorable. Not having been honored with an entvee, 
either by the manager or by the composer, we cannot, in justice to our- 
selves, enter, as we could have desired, into a lengthened analysis of the 
opera. 

Lito.ir, the English Liszt, as many call him, has been playing at 
Leipsig, Dresden, and Berlin, with brilliant success. A medal with his 
likeness has been struck by a celebrated artist—an honor never previously 
conferred, except on Meyerbeer, Liszt, and Madame“Pleyel. 

Dreyscnock, the pianist, lately married, is expected at Vienna, with 
his young bride, who, though only an amateur, is reputed to be at least 
as good a pianist as Dreyschock himself. The two will give concerts 
together, which as Dreyschock has never been heard in Vienna, are likely 
to prove successful. 

Jerome Payer, the pianist and composer, died lately at Weidburg, 
near Vienna, aged 52. A biography of this ancient rival of Moscheles 
and Kalkbrenner, is announced in the Gazette de Vienne. 

Metopuonic Society—aA portion of H:ndel’s magnificent Oratorio 
of ‘“ Samson” was performed by this Society, on Friday evening, Inst at 
Blagrove’s rooms, ‘The solo parts were entrusted to Mrs. A, Newton 


Miss Cubitt, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Gardner, all of whom acquitte 
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themselves very creditably, We would, however, in all good feeling, 
caution Mr. Gardner against forcing his voice, it makes him sing oc- 
casionally shgrp. The second part consisted of a miscellaneous selection, 
in which were introduced two pieces that had been performed the pre- 
ceding Monday, at the concert of the “Society of British Musicians.” 
Howard ersten red “6 ae or his M.S. opera of A(tila, 
admirably A. Newton, Brinley Richards” p duet, 
“The Return” by the same lady and her brother, Master Ward. How- 
ard Glover’s “ Scena” narrowly escaped an encore, and Mr. Richards’ 
duet was loudly applauded, The room was crow 








To Correspondents. 


Ma. P. J. Smitx.—lIt is impossible to satisfy all parties, and there- 
fore we are compelled to consult the average taste, which differing 
from the exclusive views of our correspondent, luckily supports us 
in our struggle for existence, comfortably enough to enable us to 
dispense with his patronage if it pleases him to withhold it—at the 
same time, we regret the impossibility of rendering ourselves on 
all sides unassailable, and though we will not essay to influence 
our correspondent, we would rather count him among our 
friends, than among the number of the “ indifferent”—our enemy 
he can hardly be, since we have never wittingly offended him. 

e's Mrs. Kirkman’s ‘“ Treatise on Harmony” — Mr. Vincent 
Wallace’e Compositions for the Pianoforte—and Mr. Ferdinand 
Praeger’s pieces, will be reviewed in next number. Absence 
Jrom England has alone prevented us from giving them, ere 
now, that attention which their merits command. 

Ma. F. Seconp.—Ma. Exvxincton.—The post is in fault—the 
numbers were duly forwarded as usual. Nevertheless, we have 
sent other copies of the missing numbers. 

Subscriptions received.—Masssrs. Beswick—C. D. Hacxett— 
Hixson—Crancuetrini—Isaacs—H. Fiztp—P. S, Smita.— 
Mar. Faosisuse and B. J. St. J. B. J. next week. 











Advertisements, 


CONCERTINA. 
MESSRS. WHEATSTONE & Co., 
PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF THE CONCERTINAS, 


2, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that no instruments, 


t those manufactured by them, are constructed with the improvements for 
which a second Patent was obtained by them in February, 1844, and which all 
other parties are prohibited from employing. This notice is necessary 
by the fact, that, since tho expiration of the original Patent, instruments have 
been imported from abroad, as well as made in England, with very inferior work- 
manship, which can give but a very imperfect idea of the capabilities of the 
Improved Concertina. Notwithstanding these impo provements, a very 
considerable reduction in price of the various descriptions of the Concertina has 
been recently effected, as an inspection of their lists of prices will shew. 

Messrs. tstone and Co. beg to state, that the Concertinas manufactured 

by them are used by pigner Regondi, Mr, Case, Mr. Richard Blagrove, and the 

cipal professors of the instrument ; also, that several new pieces by Signor 
and Mr. Case, will shortly be published. 





Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 


On FRIDAY Evening, Nov. 7, will ne petamet Hanpet’s Onarori0, IskaEL 
in Expt. 


Attendance will be given on Turspay Evenines, the 28th inst., and 4th Nov., 
from Eight till Ten o’clock, to receive Subscriptions due at Michaelmas, and to 
receive tions from parties desirous of becoming Subscribers, a favourable 

ity presenting itself for their admission, now thatthe Society is entering 
ap & new wena te ny pybecriptioe is One wwe or Pr reserved — Ga 

area or gallery) Two neas per annum, an ie past e Sul 
scription Concerts have amounted to Eleven. ican 
Txos, Bazwer, Hon. Sec. 





To the Musical Dilettanti. 


TO BE SOLD, a very old Italian Double Bass, of the Finest Quality of Tone 
and in the most perfect preservation, with a splendid case, bow, and bag, all 
complete, Professors and Amateurs will find this an opportunity not often to be 
met with. Price one hundred guineas, from which no feet oe,| can be made. 


Apply to Mr. Goodall, Professor of Music, Shrewsbury. 


THE MARBLE MAIDEN. 


M. JULLIEN having secured the copyright of the whole of the MUSIC in M. 
Adolphe Adam’s beautiful new ballad, entitled “THE MARBLE MAIDEN,” 
now performing with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, he 
begs respec to acquaint his patrons that the various pianoforte arrange- 
ments from the Ballet are now in the course of publication, and will be issued in 
a few days, at his Depot general de Musique Dansante, 214, Regent Street, and 
45, King Street. 








Second Edition, Price Two Shillings 
POPULAR BALLAD, 


€é 
LOVE NOW!” 
“*Oh! Life is too short to be wasted ;’’ 


The Poetry by Dr. L., in reply to the Honorable Mrs. Norton’s “ Love Not,” the 
music composed and inscribed, by permission, to the most noble the Marquis of 
Normandy, by Ricuarp CLarKson, of York. 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 


NEW AND SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


Lanner’s Die Kosenden Walzer, Lanner’s Petersbourger Walzer, Lanner’s Labyr- 
inth Walzer, Labitzy’s Die Elfin Walzer, Strauss’s Deutsche Lust Walzer, Strauss’s 
Annen Polka, Solo’s and Duets. 


Published by Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN, 


who has in course of publication the best of Lanner’s, Labitzky’s, Strauss’s and 
Schubert’s Waltzes. 





MUSIC—CAUTION. 
Messrs. R. COCKS & Co. 


Hereby give Notice, that they intend to proceed according to law against. all persons 
who shall import, publish, buy, sell, or have in their jon a copy or copies of 
either of the followiug WALTZES or POLKAS, others than those which have 
emanated from their house and bear their imprint: viz, Lanner’s Kosenden Walzer, 
Lanner’s Petersbourger Walzer, Lanner’s lpler Walzer, Lanner’s Labyrinth 
Walzer, ae Heiterer Sinn Polkas, Labitsky’s Elfin Walser, Strauss’s 
Deutsche Lust Walzer, and Strauss’s Annen Polka. Assignments of the copyrights 
of the whole of tlhem having been legally executed by their authors to the 
said R. Cocks and Co., who thereupon will sue all persons so offending against the 
law. And notice is hereby further given, that the authors abeve named 

legal contract, deputed Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. sole proprietors and Publishers of 
all their works written subsequently to the above. London, Sept- i7, 1845. 6, New 
Burlington Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 12s. 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


BY 
ALFRED DAY. 


Cramer Beare & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street’ 





DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. . 
JOHN BARNETT’S NEW VOCAL SCHOOL, 


Consistiug of a series of original and progressive Exercises, calculated to facilitate 
and perfect execution, according to the modern style of vocalisation, both Italian 
and English. To which are appended fixed laws and general rules for the attain- 
ment and regulation of style. Price 21s. 


London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 
Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseum—Family Tickets to admit four, 16s. 


TO GUITARISTS. 


T. PROWSE, of 13,-Hanway Street, Oxford Street, takes this gpg Baa 
informing the admirers of that favourite instrument, that he has now on a 
Splendid Assortment of First-rate Guitars, at very moderate prices, and also 
the most splendid collection of Airs, Songs, Cavatinas and Exercises, by 
composers for the above instrument. ¢ 

Please to observe the address, 13, Hanway Street, and known a8 CHARLEs 
jaa arent Flute Manufactory. Pianofortes for Sale or Hire on the most rea- 
sonable terms, 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 





MINASI Tk yt yee Oe cece sees seseceseceeee 
a Heart, Mazurka So: 
MADAME TaTLLOw's Five Songs, from the 
No. 2. Ah! *tisT . eoccececs 
4. The Children of Ni ght!.. v6 
8. ’Neath the Mountain’s (Bolero) be cee 
« The latter as a Duet (known as tis Brigands*) oo» 
9..I would rend the chain... ...+0+ssscesseceseceenescenscencees 
12. No, no, ne’er lend thine ear. . ep eeeaddaress 
No. i, Down Down ye clouds, (sung ‘by Vr. “Allen): : cece ve cece 
ASPULL, W.—I think of thee in the morning ° ob cede ne combaecbeclecie 
LODER ‘E. J.)—The colour from the flower is flown See beseapad bene oe cee 
JEWSON—Sweet eyes . eo ceccovecsececes 
PHILLIPS (Lovell) —If sometimes in ‘the haunts “of men . 
GATTIE (J.)—The Queen of Spring, (poetry by Camilla Toulmin). ° 
PHILOMELE—No. 62, ee 1% 68, 71, 75, 83, with Guitar. . cola: ‘6a. & 
comroredaesnec first breezes, V bic e, Piano, and Violi 
—__———__F lows, Voice, Piano, Violoncello, copie or Violin 
canarias ~ ae , Now the tuneful: 
0. 2 
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No. 268, ’Tis thus decreed ............0e00.005 esiesnes 
No. 269, She roves thro’ the garden ...........++se008 
—_———————— No. 270, Slumber and dream ...... Bevccece PS 
PROCH—No. 200. If I were but a bird ........... 
ae 208. Ah! once like all the world 
Ah! w heart ...cccccccee 


———_-===> No, 209, 
SCHU BERT _No. 259. The 4 of the tempest... 


PIANOFORTE. 


SCHULHOFF—No. 1, page S 
” Le 
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BOAT CEE EE Topi Polka, 
ROSENAAIN, J. _Souvenir de 
WILLMERS, £.—Le Papillon, E 


_ PIANO AND FLUTE, 
ROSENHALN end SEDLATABKDuocn he Stranlers....- 


Pirata...... 


KUBLAU @ CLIWTON-"Thiee Consartinos, les peal, 
TLOU—Homage a Mad. Mad, Thillon, Fantasia oP te The Crown aes 5 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


KLEMOYNSKI—Duo on the Orown 

Ls A ar priate ce ppd cekben can endcovaesseccs ed 10 

VIEUXTE hortly to 8 ey last compositions, 1st— 
eran one Ce and Ce in this Country, and “ 

esse: . A sworn to at 

the Office in Great Marlbro’ Stree 

THALBERG and PAN: ee oe 61, <n d’Autriche, Fantasia sur- 
ty ag punceinae ert ITE sas tts Lorry LISTE EEL 8 
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LIQUE—Op. 24, Grand 
RELSSIGER and MAURER—Sth 
WOLFF and DE BERIOT—Grand Duet from Les 


VICLONCELLO AND PIANO, 


PHILLIPS & CLINTON—Delizie dell’ Italie fav. Melodies peswet yh wt 7 ea. 3 
Delices de Schubert, Nos. 3 to 8........cccccccccecsccecsceccess 2s.to 4 
The same for Mya or Tenor, or 
WOLFF Y sad ne ERIOT—Grand Duet from Les tes dela Couronne, 
Se OE TNs on 0 0050.0090090050.0 chased bbmeavbdambednsadscksses 7 
sPOHR Third Grant Duet, Op. 112, eieeee by F. ——- cbhe teasis 1 
ex ¥y to 3 by Hammers . 
on ence cneees coccoesese to 
RE(SSIORR and KUMMFR—La Ricordanza, — Duet (iio. 6 ‘B, in ing 
MINOF 090000006 ms dae cweelh RaeVewn sean el esae scgaghionetss 


PIANO, — AND VIOLONCELLO, 


MOZART—Op. 15, Trio Ne, Bicsccccccsconvecccccvcesnivesceccsecsccges ae 
CLINTON and HAMMERS--Ten Italian Trios, &c., 1 to 10.. " 
Ditto, for 2 violins and ‘piano coed ‘each 4s. to 
Ditto, for 2 violoncellos and piano. . each 4s, to 
Ditto for violin, violincello, piano, ea. 4s. to 

Ditto, for violin, flute, and piano .. each 4s to 
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TWO CORNETS. 


RUDOLPHUS’ Selection—No. 13 and 14, ns ~ see The wer Dia- 


WOUMEE. Vesab uo ersceeseccsetenoedadeneesbnkian eee cocececacces Cn SS 


WESSEL AND CO., 


67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 
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LONDON " y 


SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
In Two Volumes, price 168, each;” » . 


Boyce’s Services and Anthems, 
IN VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH A SEPARATE ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN 
OR PIANOFORTE, 


BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 


ne 


inted on large paper, 
vit cdonctaieneer ie 1846. 


he's and Feces Bate oA We tasreral la 0 Geil Che 


PURCELL’S SAGRED mus IC. 


THs 
CATHEDRAL sunvions, ANTHEMS, aYuns, &c. 


EDITED. BY ViNbeNT HOVELLO, 
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